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{The following should have accompanied the engraving in 
our last number, but came to hand too late for insertion. } 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
REMINISCENCE. 


The monotonous pattering which an incessant rain had 
kept against our windows during the greater part of an 
early summer day gradually subsided, and an hour be- 
fore sunset it wasa glorious sight to witness the huge 
masses of black clouds piled in sombre magnificence, and. 
rolling with sullen tardiness into the far south east, while 
some of the iighter and more westward detachments 
seemed blushing at the farewell beams of departing 
brightness. Every thing appeared inspired with a new 
existence; inanimate creation, so called, e’en though it 
breathes a language intelligible to all, wore its most 
chastened looks of beauty, the flowret shook the gem- 
like tears from its velvet petals, and raised its languish- 
ing head to enjoy a short hour of admiration ere the 
first soft shade of evening flung its pensive light over 
this scene of enchantment. Tired of the house I strolled 
into the open air to enjoy more fully the extended beau. 
ties of creation, and was soon grected by the low bark 
of my favorite spaniel who came bounding towards me 
after being a truant for the day, and who forcibly re- 
minded me of an incident in earlier life which may not 
be uninteresting. 
Incautious from the merry ring 
Young Rosa thoughtless strayed ; 
The treasures of the wood to bring, 
To taste the cool and crystal spring, 
Nor feared the forest shade. 


With willow basket, lightly thrown 
Across her rounded arm, 
She trod the wood-path early known, 
Her look of innocence alone 
Would shield the child from harm. 


She plucked each flower that kindly fluag 
Its sweetness on the air, 
And reached the fruit that overhung— 
Thoughtiess that danger lurked among 
he joys that seemed so fair. 


“ These pretty grapes,” young Rosa said, 
*¢ Shall grace our morrow’s feast ; 
They look so lovely and so red— 
They do no good here overhead— 
Pil pick a bunch at least.” 


‘Stained were her lips with crimson bright— 
The berries on the way, 

That quickly drew her infant sight, 

Detained, alas! her steps, till night 
Extended far its sway. 


At length, when wearied with her play, 
She sought her home in vain— 

For deeper grew the twilight grey, 

And lost and lonely was the way, 

Through tangled underwood it lay—- 
And driving fast the rain. 


But now she turns a listning ear, 
Hushed are her rising sighs— 


There is a sound of footsteps near, 


She hears the voice of parent dear, 
And wipes her weeping eyes. 


When sporting in life’s sunny beams 
Its trifles we pursue, 

Regardless how its changing scenes, 

Its pleasures and its idle dreams, 
Shall vanish from our view; 

In trouble’s gloom may we rejoice 

To listen to a Father’s voice. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
CHILDHOOD. 
According to the Theory of Wordsworth. 


The hours of childhood, where are they’ 
Gone! like a gleam of light, 

And to the thoughtful much they say, 
Much which is pure and bright. 

Yes, they are gone; but still they seem, 
When man doth wander back, 

As recollections of a dream, 
Or sparks in meteors’ track. 


How many things we used to do! 
Upon the ice we slid, 
And seratch’d it with the bright-nail’d shoe,. 
When we to school were bid. 
We made the snow-ball round and nice, 
And hurled it at our friend, 
Or threw him down upon the ice, 
Fhe way ourselves did tend. 


We raised the laugh upon our mate, 
When on the ice he came! 

And smiled to see him rub his pate, 
Or limp a little lame. 

Fine sports were these in winter too, 
When snow was on the ground, 

And cold winds o’er the country blew 
With drear and moaning sound, 


In spring, forth to the fields we went, 
And watched the small birds build, 

And gazed, with little minds intent, 
Till with ambition filled, 

Or looking with a gentle stare 
Into our playmate’s eye, 

We laughed to see s0 painted there, 
Our own identity. 


When summer came with breczes fair, 
We took our paper kite, 

And strove to raise it in the air, 
Its monstrous weight in spite; 

We tumbled down upon the ground, 
And struck our little knee, 

Again we jumped up safe and sound, 
And played right merrily. 


When autumn came, with cheek quite brown, 
Upon the boughs we sat, 
And threw the good red apples down, 
{nto our comrade’s hat; 
And as we tried adown toe come, 
Out of the apple tree, 
Our little limbs did tremble some, 
With all our bravery. 


The hours of childhood now have fled, 
As bright stars erst they came, 

And round our younger years they shed 
A pure and holy flame. 

But they must fly, as all must know, 
Thy ’re fragile things and weak, 

They come as quick, as quick they go, 
As dimples on the cheek. 


Boston, Mass. _ CIRPIAS. 
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THE ARIEL; A LITERARY AND 


MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the iilinvis Monihly Magazine for Jauuary. 
THE DENTIST. 

Tam not aware whether the following story has been 
told before; nor is it any matter—if it has, my relation 
of it will have the effect of corroborating evidence, 
and if it has not, it will possess the merit of novelty. 
‘i'he circumstance which led to a developement of the 
whole aliair, occurred in the shop of a respectable 
milliner in the village of R The worthy pro- 
prietor of this rural emporium of fashions, a maiden 
lady of fifty, stood behind the counter, as gay as a May | 
morning, and as neat as if she had just stepped out of 

ne of her bandboxes. On the opposite side was a 
grave, middle-aged gentleman, who might have been 
buying a bonnet for his wife, or paying for finery for 
his daughters. His countenance was shrewd, though 
benevolent, and his appearance that of a professional 
man who was thriving in his business. He was about 
to leave the shop, when a young girl who stepped in 
attracted his attention, and without seeming to notice 
her, he lingered, leaning upon the counter, and appa- 
rently absorbed in reading a newspaper. She was 
ielivering some beautiful specimens of needle-work. 
While the milliner examined the patterns, the gen- 
tleman stood in a situation to have a full view of the 
face of the fair stranger, and was struck with its ex- 
traordinary beauty. Not only were the features and 
expression pleasing, and the complexion fine, but the 
rich glov’ of the cheek, the softness and intelligence 
of the clear blue eye, and the youthful brilliancy of 
the whole countenance, pointed out this young female 
as the possessor of more than ordinary attractions.— 
But he was most surprised at the evidence of extreme 
poverty exhibited in the transaction before him. She 
was disposing of work, for a mere pittance, which must 
have cost her immense labor, and which showed ac- 
complishments, such as the “laboring poor” do not 
ordinarily possess. Her own dress, though perfectly 
neat, and arranged with care, was worn and faded, and 
entirely destitute of ornament. Every indication, ex- 
cept such as her face and form afforded, announced 
her to belong to the humblest sank of life, and to be 
then enduring the extreme of poverty. But what 
most particularly attracted his attention were her fine 
teeth, the most beautiful he had ever seen; her coral 
lips, anda smile so engaging as even to give dignity 
and sweetness to the petty transaction, in which she 
seemed to be unsuitably employed. 

The stranger, who evidently had some purpose in 
view in thus watching the motions of the young girl, 
seemed to be much embarrassed, andas she lightly trip- 
ped away, after disposing of her wares, it was with an 
air of respect, and some hesitation, that he followed 
her to tle door and gently laid his finger on her 
shoulder. She turned hastily, and slightly courtesied; 
a blush suffused her cheek, but her calm eye met that 
of the stranger, with a glance that announced the self- 
possession of one accustomed to the world. He paused, 
us if uncertain whether to proceed; but he was a man 
not easily to be baulked, and assuming a familiar tone, 
which his own age, and the youth, as well as the ex- 
treme indigence, of the person before him, seemed to 
justify, said, 

“* My pretty girl, have you nothing more to sell?” 
“ Nothing more, sir.” 

“You do not know how rich you are,” continued 
the stranger, “ let me make your fortune by purchas- 
ing some of your teeth.” 

The young female recollected that her dress was of 


a? 


ity of the stranger’s manner, ae well as at a proposi- 
tion which seemed to be intended as an unfeeling 
jest, and was about to pass on, when the stranger 
added,— 

“Tam quite in earnest, and would most gladly be 
the purchaser.” 

* Indeed!” replied the girl, * I cannot imagine, sir, 
why you should wish to purchase my tecth.” ; 

“Tf I am willing to give you your own price,” said 
the stranger, very good humoredly, “it is not import- 
ant for you to know my reasons.” 

The girl looked in the man’s face, astonished at the 
oddness of his proposal. He was a person of respect- 
able appearance, whose prepossessing countenance 
seemed to assure her, that he would not sport with 
the feelings of the unfortunate. 

“| am invery serious earnest,” he repeated, “ for 
two of your lower fore teeth, [ will give you a price 
far beyond their actual value.” 

“ That you are not jesting I am bound to believe,” 
replied the girl, “ since you say so; | am only surprised 
at the novelty of the offer.” 

“Perhaps you think it would be more natural to 
dispose of the whole set together, with yourself in the 
bargain,’’ said the stranger jokingly. 

T’o his surprise, the young female made no reply; 
her unaltered features and calm eye, seemed to say 
that she did not consider herself a fit subject of a jest, 
and had no reply to make to such ill-timed pleasantry. 

The stranger saw his mistake, and regretted his 
unintentional rudeness. He had touched the feelings 
of a sensitive heart. * Pardon me,” said he, “I meant 
no ofience. To convince you of my sincerity, I will 
tell why I wish to make this purchase. Iam a dent- 
ist, and reside in a neighboring town. A patient of 
mine, a lady who is wealthy and handsome, but not 
quite so young as you are, has had the misfortune to 
lose two of her fore-teeth. She is inconsolable, and 
will not agree to have them replaced, except from the 
mouth of a young, healthy, handsome girl. Suchare 
my instructions. None but the most beautiful teeth 
will be accepted. Yours are just the thing, andl am 
authorised to offer you five hundred dollars for two 
such as I shall select.” The young female’s surprise 
had kept her silent when she first heard this singular 
proposal; she smiled when it was seriously persisted 
in; but at last, when the possibility that she might 
accept it occurred toher, a cold chill ran through her 
frame, and pointing out her door to the dentist, she 
requested him to call upon her in halfan hour, and 
hastily retired. 

As the reader feels no doubt, a laudable curiosity to 
h introduced to all the persons concerned in the in- 
teresting catastrophe which is to follow, I shall now 
present them separately to hisnotice. The first in 
point of importance, isa certain Mrs. Flowerby, who, 
when I can first recollect her, was a middle-aged 
widow lady, but who would have been very much of- 
fended to have had that description applied to her, 
even at twenty years afterwards. She had been— 
some time or other, but I know not when—thought 
very handsome, and she thought herself quite as beau- 
tiful asever. She had a fine walk, a stately air, and 
dressed in the extreme of every fashion. We used to 
call her Madame Flowerby, and the boys sometimes 
nicknamed her “ my lady ”"—epithets which incensed 
her greatly, inasmuch as she supposed that they had 
some allusion to her age, when in fact they were 
given in reference to her pride. Ifad she known this, 
it would have satisfied her; becrse, although people 
are ashamed of being old, few think it adisgrace to be 
proud or childish. The fact is, that Mrs. Flowerby 


the coarsest kind; yet she felt offended at the familiar- 


was really a very genteel, anc a very respectable wo- 
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man, to look at—but not for any other purpose; for she 
was not much overstocked with either good sense or 
good nature, nor do I know ofa single valuable quali- 
ty that she had, except to dress remarkably well, and 
to give famous parties. I shal! never forget how she 
used to toss her head when she came in contact with 
vulgar people, by which she ineant every body that 
did not visit at her house; nor how sweetly she smiled 
upon those who approached her with proper respect, 
and under a due sense of her superior perfections.— 
One of the best things she had wasa fine set of teeth, 
and of‘all her possessions there was nothing upon which 
she placed so proper an estimate; every body admired 
her teeth, and she not only admired them herself, but, 
with a laudable public spirit, dispiayed them to the 
world upon all occasions. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that when two of those teeth, occupying a 
conspicuous post in the front, justbetween Mrs. Flow- 
erby’s ruby lips, and in the very centre of her smile, 
were accidentally destroyed, she was inconsolable.— 
After mourning over her misfortune for several days, 
she bethought herselfof an expert dentist in the neigh- 
borhood, who had recently acquired celebrity by his 
success in his vocation. The dentist displayed before 
her a number of the best shaped and whitest substitutes 
in his possession. 

“There, Madame, isa beautiful one; it is ivory, but 
I cannot vouch that it will retain its color.” 

“ That will never do, then; the color must be exact. 
I would not be detected in this matter for the world.” 

“‘ it would certainly be very unpleasant.” 

“Oh, shocking! ] had rather have any thing else 
said of me, than that I showed false teeth. My poor 
dear teeth! they were so beautiful!” 

“There are some handsome ones, Ma’am, and their 
brilliancy will stand the touch of time. Nothing can 
be more natural.” 

“Oh these are beauties! what are they made of?” 

“‘Of the tooth of a hippopotamus.” 

a hippo—what did you say, sir?” 

“The hippopotamus, Ma’am; a great sea monster.” 

“Qh, horrible! do you suppose, sir, that I would 
have in my mouth the fang ofa terrible sea monster, 
that had crushed ’shoals of raw, live fish in his vora- 
cious jaw!” 

“Here, Ma’am,” continued the dentist, very coolly 
handing over another pair, “are two of the handsomest 
I have ever seen. Your own were scarcely more 
beautiful.” 

‘“‘ These are darlings indeed! so delicate! of such ex- 
quisite whiteness! Whatare these made of?” 

“They are real; I took them from the mouth of a 
negro boy.” 

“Oh, you inhuman creature! to think of putting the 
teeth of a negro into the mouth of a lady—that is worse 
—_ the hippo--the dreadful seamonster you spoke 
of. 

“Then, Ma’am, I know not how to please you.” 

“Sir, I must be pleased! I ask no favors. I am 
able to pay for what I set my heart upon.” 

So they went on; until the conference ended in the 
lady’s issuing the instractions, which we have already 
heard announced from the lips of the dentist. 

Our next portrait shall be that of the heroine. But 
a few months had passed away, since the brightest 
star in our constellation of village beauty was Louisa 
Hutchinson. Her form was fine, and no one ever be- 
held her face without being struck with its beauty.— 
The grace and loveliness of her appearance were ex- 
quisite. The blended dignity and sweetness of her 
manner were unrivalled. Her mind was vigorous and 
sprightly, her wit playful, and her conversation high- 
ly attractive. Aboveall there was a joyousness, an 


air of chaste hilarity, that was particularly engaging, 
and won the involuatary homage of all who approach- 
ed her. She was joy personified. ‘To behold her 
sunile, and not to feel its power, was impossible. Her 
eye, her cheek, her lip, all smiled in unison, as if the 
stream of intellectual gladness overflowed its fountain, 
and beamed from every feature. Dol dream wheal 
paint her thus! Far fromit. Such was Louisa when 
I knew her first; when her voice was music, and her 
touch enchantment; when she was the luminary about 
whom all lesser lights revolved; when she warmed 
and animated all. She was the Belle. ‘To admire 
her was the criterion of taste; to follow, tolove, to pay 
her homage, was the common fate of the village youth; 
and no one was properly graduated in the school of 
fashion, who had not duly enrolled himselfamong the 
number who were vanquished by her fascinations. If 
such was the beautiful reality, as pictured to the eye 
ofan unimpassioned observer, who shall describe the 
lovely vision that was imprinted on the heart ofa de- 
voted and favored lover! No tongue can speak, nor 
does it enter into the heart of man to conceive—unless 
he be an accepted lover—how the soul clings, and 
doats, and revels in such passion, for so bright an ob- 
ject! Not every heart has the capacity to enjoy such 
a fulness of bliss. There was one who did feel, and was 
worthy to enjoy it, and of him we shall speak here- 
after. 

Louisa had lost her mother, and her father was old. 
He had been in good circumstances; but age and mis- 
fortune had combined to reduce him to the most hope- 
less poverty. His exact situation was for a long while 
concealed from the public. Few were acquainted 
with the true situation of his affairs. He had retired 
from business, had no visible income, and was too in- 
firm to make any personal exertions to support his 
family. Yet there was a decent appearance of comfort 
about his little mansion, which precluded the idea of 
absolute want. Louisa was always plainly, but neat- 
ly attired; and so much did the simple style of her 
dress add to her native graces, that many who knew 
the delicacy of her taste, supposed that she had adopt- 
this mode of dress from choice, and even from a re- 
finement of coquetry. Her little parlour was the 
scene of cheerfulness. By and by things began to 
change; one article of furniture after another disap- 
peared; Louisa joined the parties of her companions_ 
less frequently; and those who called, were often re- 
fused admittance, under the plea that Miss Hutchin- 
son was engaged, or indisposed. At last, her only 
servant was dismissed, and the truth was no longer 
dissembled, that Louisa was not only the nurse of her 
aged parent, but labored night and day to procure for 
him the common necessaries of life. She was not 
ashamed of these employments, nor did any think 
them disgraceful; on the contrary, the number of her . 
friends and admirers increased with this new display 
of the loveliness of her character. She continued to 
be the queen of hearts, the ornament and pride of the 
village. Happily there is, as yet, in our country, but 
little of the miserable pride of aristocracy; and an ac- 
complished woman isnot spurned from society, because 
necessity obliges her to become an active agent in the 
business of life, and the pride and stay of those who 
depend on her exertions. Many of Louisa’s friends 
kindly offered their assistance; and her young compan-. 
ions would often aid her in the needle-work by which 
she gained a livelihood. It is even asserted, by tliose 
who pretended to know all about such matters, that 
her opportunities for entering into the blessed state of 
matrimony increased with her misfortunes, and that 
there was no day in her life, in which the proudest 
youth in the town would not have been happy to lead 
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her tothe altar. But her heart was pledged, and she | sacrifice by which that relief was to be purchased, 
sac § ions, e supplies of friend- | at once awakened. Her beauty had been that pos- 
ship were scanty, and soon exhausted. Charity, in | session which the world had most admired; it had pro- 
‘ns a sagre and unsteady. Under its kindest | sway of alj the hearts around her. ftiad sne not prize 
aspect it brings a distressing sense of dependence, — | it herself she would have been more, or less, than 
anda proud man, in human, She thought of him who had garnered up 
e destroyed all the | his hopes in her affection; she knew not what portion 
chinged, She refused, therefore, the assistance of | owed to her personal charms, nor how that affection 
some from delicacy, and from others from the fear of might design could he behold her disfigured, and 
offending her father; some of her friends married, and | shorn of her beauty. She thought of her suffering 


left the village; others became reduced like herself, 
until at lust her solitary hours were spent alone, and 
her table supported solely by the labor of her own 
hinds, She had one friend, who forsook her not; she | 
had a conscience void of offence, a meek and firm re- | 
liance in the Redeemer, and an unshaken faith, that 
He who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, would 
not forsake the orphan girl who watched over the bed 
of a dying parent. 

Louisa had an accepted lover, who was worthy of 
her affection; but he knew little of the real state of 
her affairs. He wasaware that her father was poor, 
but not that he was in want. He well knew that she 
had nothing to bestow but herself. He had been ab- 
sent from the village for several years, in the service 
of a merchant, at a distant city, and only saw Louisa 
in the short visits that he was occasionly allowed to 
make. He, too, was indigent, and their marriage de- 
pended on the contingency of his becoming establish- 
ed in business. ‘I‘his was another motive inducing | 


parent, and, with that courage which had theretofore 


marked all her conduct, determined on the sacrifice. 

At the expiration of the half hour, the dentist re- 
paired to the miserable abode of the unhappy girl. It 
was small, but had once been a comfortable residence; 
it was now dilapidated and disfurnished. Louisa re- 
ceived him witha calm politeness, and directed him 
to proceed at once to the operation. He paused, and 
then slowly counted down the stipulated sum. Find- 
ing that no objection was made, he proceeded to ex- 
tract two of her finest teeth, and then withdrew.— 
Louisa’s first emotion was thankfulness for the sea- 
sonable relief, and joy and pride that she could now 
soothe the dying pillow of a parent. For the present 
her cares admitted no other thought. Her father was 
rapidly declining. Ashe summoned his strength for 
the last struggle, he seemed to be favored with that 
strong gleam of intellectual light, which sometimes 
glows over the departing cou], as the beams of the 
setting sun burst forth before the evening closes. He 


Louisa to withdraw from public notice, to conceal her | felt and acknowledged the sacrifices and care of his 
extreme penury, and to reject, rather than solicit, as- | daughter, thanked and blessed her for all her kindness, 
sistance. She was unwilling that her lover should | and breathed his last in peace of mind. 
know that she was laboring for a subsistence; not be-| - We have explained how Louisa became gradually 
cause she feared that it would degrade her in his eyes, | estranged from her friends, and left to struggle 2 
for she knew that he had too much good sense to in- against her afflictions. The news of her father’s dea 
dulge such feelings; but she could not consent to wound , drew her former acquaintances to the house of sorrow, 
his sensibility, or to place him and herself in so awk: and they were shocked at the full discovery of her 
ward a situation as a knowledge of these facts would | situationand sufferings. Every office of kindness was 
r. Hutchinson became seriopsly ill. So long as ofa friend, where, sustained no longer by ° 
he had labored only under the of ings which had heretofore supported she soak 
old age, she could sit by him and work; but now he under a violent attack of fever. In her dreams of de- 
was confined to bed,and her whole time was consumed lirium she thought only of Edward Linton, her im- 
in the necessary care of the invalid. A physician was | passioned admirer, whose love had been her pride, and 
called in; wine and other expensive articles had to be | whose constancy had formed one of her greatest con- 
purchased; poor Louisa found herself surrounded by |solations. Her diseased imagination pictured him 
wants and difficulties too great for all her exertions; | ripened into maturer manhood, risen from indigence 
and her courage began tosink, when her parent asked | to prosperity, and grown callous to the love of his youth. 
for refreshments which she could not give him, and, | As she slowly regained her health, ¢ vigor of —_ 
in the petulance of dotage, reproached her for negli-| this fearful dream still preyed upon her spirits; an 
gence of his wants. Still, although a tear sometimes 'when she contemplated her faded features, and the 
stole down her cheek, her step was firm, and her face | sad ravages made in her beauty, by the sacrifice she 
s2rene; she uttered no complaint, hut bent her knee | had so nobly made to filial duty, her pride induced her 
in prayer, bowed her heart in submission, and felt to determine to release him from his engagements.— 
that peace which the world cannot give nor take | She wrote him a feeling and delicate letter, in which, 
away. yar: the recent loss of her parent, 
Such was her situation, when she had gone to tlie | sured him that her own circumstances were so change 
milliner, as she feared, for the last time; for she knew as to render their union impossible, conjuring him 
not how to get materials, or to find time, for a new neither to answer her letter, nor to — Sy interview 
fiort. i | whic i ' us Was 2 no- 
gradual but heavy pressure of poverty, the long days sacrifice of feeling to duty, misled, by the pride of 
of labor and the long nights of watching, t ici-_ beauty, into an act which she believed to he disinter- 
tude of filial affection, = pang of “ te deferred,” pag but which in truth was unjust. 
and all her other afflictions, she had borne with a wo-| | Edward was a man of strong mind, and generous 
man’s fortitude, for they were woman’s peculiar trials, ; feelings. His first impulse was to hasten to Louisa, 
murmur. But when relief, and even affluence, ap-| blasted, by her letter. But he, too, was proud, an 
p:ared within her grasp, on the one hand, and the acted on the same principle which governed her. He 
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was poor, and she was, as he supposed, still the pride 
of the village. He had nothing to offer but himself, 
while her charms might enable her to match herself 
with the wealthiest, or the most honorable. Had he 
been rich, he would have eagerly sought an explana- 
tion, but poor as he was, he only wept over Louisa’s 
letter, and determined to submit. In another week 
he was on his way to Europe, as supercargo to a fine 
ship. His voyage was quick and prosperous. The 
war between Great Britain and the United States, 
which broke out after he sailed, enabled him to sell 
his cargo at an advance far beyond the most sanguine 

hopes of his owners. His homeward voyage was short, 
and already the shores of his native land were in sight, 
when he was captured by a British cruizer. A prize 
master was placed on board, and the ship ordered to 
Halifax. Three days after, by a bold and well concert- 
ed plan, he rose with his own men upon the prizecrew, 
obtained the mastery over them, and carried the ship 
safely into New York. His good conduct was munifi- 
cently rewarded by the owners, and he found himself 
in easy circumstances. 

Two years afterwards, as Dr. Nippers, the dentist, 
sat one pleasant eveiiing at his door, patting the curly 
head of a little urchin who climbed on his knee, a hand- 
some carriage drove up, and a lady, richly, but not 
gaudily dressed, alighted. She was shown in due form 
into the doctor’s study, the operating chair was wheel- 
ed out into the middle of the floor, and the worthy den- 
tiststood ready to obey the commands of his fair visiter, 
whose surprssing beauty and graceful carriage struck 
him with the same awe which would have been produc- 
ed by the advent of a supernatural being. 

“Havel the pleasure of seeing Dr. Nippers?” in- 
quired the lady. 

“That is my name Ma’am, at your service,” replied 
the dentist, bowing obsequiously, but so awkwardly as 
to upset a half a dozen phials. 

“{ have heard much of your very great skillas a 
dentist.” 

“‘My fame, Ma’am,’ ’ rejoined the dentist, modestly, 
“is perhaps greater than my merits; though I flatter 
myself that I have been of some service to the afflicted, 
in my line.” 

** Do you recollect having purchased a pair of teeth, 
from a poor girl, a few years ago, for a large sum of mo- 
ney?” 

“ Oh, very well, very well—that affair has been on 
my conscience ever since. The poor girl was suffer- 
ing under some strange affliction, and I have a thousand 
times reflected on myself for not giving her the inoney, 
and putting a couple of shark’s fangs in old Madame 
Flowerby’s mouth. Poor thing! I fear the loss of her 
teeth unsettled her intellects.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

‘* She shortly after left the village very suddenly, 
and I then learned to my sorrow, that instead of prac- 
tising upon an humble girl, to whom the money would 
have been a sufficient compensation, J had by mistake 
robbed an accomplished young lady of one of her chief 
ornaments. Some time after, I learned that she was 
teaching a school in there I followed her, de- 
termined to make all the reparation in my power. 
But the very day before I arrived there, a young gen- 
tleman came and carried her off——” 

“And married her in spite of her teeth?” inquired 
the lady archly. 

“] suppose so,” replied the good dentist, too unsur- 
— in his nature to recognize the victim of his pul- 

kens in the lady before him. 

“‘T am that lady,” rejoined his visiter, “ and T have 
— to restore your money, and beg you to replace my 
teeth.” 


“‘ Most cheerfully! here they are, the identical teeth. 
Madame Flowerby changed her mind about them ten 
tinies in one week—in the next she died. I kept them 
as models, and beautiful ones they are.” 

The lady then rose, and after informing him where 
she lodged, desired him to call the next day, and inquire 
for Mrs. Linton. 


BABY. 


The subjoined pleasant and instructive satire on prac- 
tices, some of which we have more than once repro- 
bated in strong terms, is from one of the most popular 
of the English annuals. 

Every reader, of common sagacity, will readily per- 
ceive at once how the following auto-biography was 
communicated, and therefore I will not, as is too much 
the fashion among authors, by profession, trouble them 
with unnecessary explanation. Suffice it to say, that 
the authenticity of the narrative is unquestionable ; 
for ] had it out of the individual’s own mouth, and I 
have not altered one syllable. Sceptical persons might 
doubt the existence of those precarious talents which 
enabled Baby, at the early age of twenty-four hours, 
to deliver the painful relation of all its experience and 
sufferings in this world; but when it is reco] lected that 
the human mind often exhibits wonderful phenomena 
amid the bright glances which precede death, it will 
be acknowledged that the present memoir is the re- 
sult of one of those half mundane, half celestial illu- 
minations of the spirit. 

“My first perception of life,” said Baby, “or at least 
the first particular which I consider it fitting to record 
—for I am not like a German biographer, who would 
go farther back, to the very beginning of things—was 
my being handed from the rough grasp of a man, into 
the arms of a filthy old woman. | cannot describe to 
you the disgust I felt at the hag. IHer countenance 
was most forbidding; her eyes inflamed ; her nose red- 
dened towards the point, and her breath abominably 
infected with the odors of gin. I did not know, on in- 
haling the scent of this offensive compound, what it 
was; but the wretch was determined that I should not 
long remain in ignorance of its effects, either in a gase- 
ous or a liquid form. 

“Tt was evident from my entrance into the world, 
that this monster entertained a design against my life, 
and, though I resisted with all the energy of a free- 
born and independent infant, the contest was too une- 
qual, and I therefore finally sunk beneath her machi- 
nations, together with those of my other cruel perse- 
cutors. 


“The moment I perceived that her intentions were 


fatal, [ set up a squall which you might have heard, 
in the stillness of the night, quite across the square ; 
but it was utterly disregarded, or rather made the sub- 
ject of mockery. ‘There’sa stout boy,’ cried the de- 
mon; ‘I’ll warrant ye, that will expand the bones of 
his head for him.’ My poor head indeed was the im- 
mediate object of her attack ; for taking another gulp 
of gin from a glass, and spouting some of the fiery fluid 
into her hand, she instantly deluged my skull with it, 
and rubbed with all her might.* Oh, the dreadful 


* This vulgar and cruel practice of washing not only the 
head, but often the whole body, in ardent spirits—gin, whis- 
key, or brandy—has its origin in the false notions of the re- 
puted virtues of these liquors, taken internally. It is high 
time for every intelligent physician to pointeilly eet his tace 
against their introduction into a house, and above all, intot! e 
nursery, under any pretext whatever. Failing to do so, he 
becomes, in a great measure, responsible for the drunkenness 
of nurses, the fevers and inflammations of mothers by hog 
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torture which I endured! The burning substance 
penetrated through the fontinelle, or mole of the head 
to my very brain, and scorched it into agony. I writh- 
ed and screamed in vain; and the paroxysm of mad- 
ness over, uttered a low and piteous moaning, which 
might have melted the heart of a fiend. But mercy 
was never meant for me. 

** Not yet a quarter of an hour old, the barbarous 
usage I had undergone was but a prelude to the whole 
iniquitous course which was systematically pursued 
against me, by all but one being, who, from her affec- 
tion to me, was exposed to almost equally relentless 
persecution. My poor mamma, she alone showed any 
sympathy for Baby; but she was too powerless to af- 
ford me any efficient succor, in aid of my brave exer- 
tions. 

“ Finding that the application of the gin, though it 
turned by brain, did not absolutely destroy me, the old 
woman, whom they called Nurse, endeavored to kill 
me in another way. There was a large brown panin 
the middle of the apartment, filled with tepid water, 
and into this the murderess plunged me headlong. ¢ 
She thought she could drown me; but again my ac- 
tivity and presence of mind prevailed, and 1 saved my- 
self from a watery grave, by the vigor with which I 
kicked, and the force with which I squalled. Aston- 
ished by my courageous conduct, and baffled in her 
wild scheme, the tigress was compelled to desist; but 
if she could not accomplish the murder, she could gra- 
tify her hellish spite, which she did, by taking an op- 
portunity to scrape me from head to foot, more in the 
manner of a dead pig than a living boy. I was much 
hurt by this process; my excoriated skin smarted all 
over, and I could do nothing but cry and howl as if my 
lungs were bursting. To this natural appeal, however, 
no attention whatever was paid by my unnatural ene- 
mics. 

“The next attempt upon me was of a different, but 
hardly less infamous character. You are aware how 
they used to treat their mummies in Egypt, in olden 
time. From this, J presume, the hint was taken for 
the new torment practised upen me. Laying me in 
her lap, the malignant old woman took a long roll of 
linen, and began to swathe me up asif I were indeed 
a defunct Egyptian, never intended to stir or breathe 
more on this earth. { Round and round did she whirl 
me; and I never experienced such a sensation of gid- 
diness before, as that which now overcame me. I 
could frame an idea what it was tu be tumbled about; 
but to be tossed and gyred in this violent manner, was 
too much to be borne. I was, however, reduced to 
passive endurance, by being so tightly bound, and so 
worn out by the conflict I had inflexibly maintained, 


caudles, and the death of infants by the addition of ardent 
spirits to their food; for even to this pitch of folly and bar- 
barity have some nurses and mothers reached before now. 

+ ‘The ‘Baby’ was fortunate in not having been plunged 
into cold water, with a view of hardening it; as if the living 
body were to be tempered like steel. 

+ The only excuse for this rolling up of infants is, to pre- 
vent a rupture at the navel; but the means thus adopted, are 
among the most efficient that could be devised, for causing 
this accident elsewhere. Leta person put the hand on the 
abdomen, orregion of which the navel is the centre, and feel 
the rising swell of this part, during every inspiration, or 
drawing ™ of the breath, and it must be very obvious, that 
to compress this whole region by a bandage, passed round 
and round the body, cannot but interfere with the freedom 
of respiration, by preventing the complete enlargement of 
the chest, and the descent of the lungs. The viscera, or or- 
gans, contained in the great cavity itself, being thus pent in 
py bandage in front, and all round, and pressed upon above 
by the midritf in its descent at each inspiration, wil! greatly 
suffer, and be forced into new situations or kept in forced 
contract—irritating and inflaming each other. 


that I seemed almost reckless of what was done to me. 
I fancied at last that they were going to execute me 
without the formality of judge or jury; for they put 
an ugly cap upon my head, and brought a band under 
my chin, and across my throat, to strangle me, draw- 
ing the ligature even to suffocation. I cannot tell 
how I escaped, but I did escape this, the third attempt 
upon my life, within the first thirty minutes of its du- 
ration. 

“A few moments of repose being now allowed 
me, I began to reflect upon my hapless condition. 
Here was Il, without a friend in the world who could 
help me, with a bold and uncompromising spirit, it is 
true, but comparatively weak and defenceless; here 
was I, naked and exposed to the most diabolical ma- 
lice of foes, who had obviously entered into a conspi- 
racy to make away with me by some means or other. 
What could [ do? to whom could I appeal] ? there was 
no one to take my part. But I will not anticipate 
events; they crowded fast enough into my miserable 
span, as you shall now hear, without being troubled 
with any reflections upon them. 

“Having walked into the world about midnight, | 
looked at the time-piece on the mantle-shelf, and found 
that 1 had been more than two hours in this busy life; 
but circumstances had crowded so rapidly into that 
space, and I had been made so utterly miserable by 
the stirring scenes in which I acted so important a 
part, that I felt no appetite whatever. On the con- 
trary, 1 seemed to entertain a loathing for food ; my 
indignation may therefore be conceived, when I ob- 
served the odious female, to whom I have so often al- 
ready had occasion to allude, preparing some diet, and 
evidently for me. 1 knew it by the scowl! of her coun- 
tenance, as she took upa vessel and poured some of 
its contents into a silver tea-spoon ; my presentiment 
was almost instantly realised. Seizing me quickly 
unawares, I had barely a moment to extend my jaws 
in the act of bawling for assistance, when the gag or 
spoon, was thrust into my mouth, and the whole of 
its nauseous freight forced down my throat.§ Scream 
1 could not; a sort of gurgling noise was all that could 
be heard. [sank back, and thus tasted the first bit- 
terness which my youthful stomach was doomed to 
receive. 


“] have intimated that like other geniuses, I was 
born with literary tastes, and a taste for the fine arts. 
[ am sure, had my life been prolonged, I should have 
turned out a celebrated author, as well as painter ; as 
it has been decreed, I can only claim the fame of be- 
ing ‘The Little Unknown.’ But there was something 
curious in the coincidence, that my earliest acquaint- 
ance with literature and painting should be so vastly 
disagreeable as to consist of my reading O]. Ricini on 
the bottle whence I had been poisoned, and swallow- 
ing the oil which might have been the medium of a 
nobler production than it was now destined to produce. 
Mingled with the tints of a Titian, it miglit have cre- 
ated an immortal Venus. But I will not pursue the 
contrast. 

‘A sense of sickness took possession of me. [ ask- 
ed myself—is this the food of human beings? Is it 
for the enjoyment of such delicacies as this, that gor- 
mandisim and sensuality fill so prodigious an extent 
in the existence of men? If it be so, how I pity 
them! Ah! were their palates as pure as mine, how 
would they abhor such indulgences! Iam ashamed 


§ This practice of pouring down a dose of castor oil, or of 
- sweet oil, to answer some theoretical purpose, is becomin 
happily less frequent. One little less absurd, however, stil 
prevails. It is of dosing the infant with molasses, or sugar 


and water. 
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to own to it, but as this is a biography of truth, (and 1 
believe the only one ever written,) { must confess, a 
la Rousseau, that I internally exclaimed with an oath, 
‘It is too d d bad.’ The recording angel, I trust, 
considering my provocation, would deal mercifully 
with this offence. 

“Fatigue had now completely exhausted me, and 
sleep began to steal over my faculties. A yawn was 
the sign of this soporific condition; and will it be cre- 
dited, that the wretched nurse would not even per- 
mit this natural symptom. She who had violently 
forced my mouth open for her own cruel purpose, 
would not suffer me to open it myself; but the mo- 
ment she saw me seeking this relief, she clapped her 
finger and thumb under my lower jaw, which she 
pushed upwards, till I thought it would have cracked: 
again. 

“Tnured to suffering, sleep at length closed my 
weary eyelids, and I slumbered free from scrrows for 
awhile. But it was the mere insensibility of tired 
nature—not a sweet and refreshing repose. Tgnorant 
people, and especially poets, taik of balmy sleep being 
like an infant’s. Bah! they must have forgotten their 
infancy—the swaddling which precludes free respira- 
tion—the other incumbrances of baby-hood. For my 
share, I had a horrid dream. I fancied I was put away 
from the world again; and I could, but I will not, a 
tale unfold, 

“T awoke but to fresh troubles; tonew and unheard 
of inflictions, of which it is almost impossible to state 
whether the utter nastiness, or the barbarity, were 
the most shameful. Like a criminal from the rack, 
condemned to undergo farther ordeals, no sooner did 
the nurse notice that I was taking a survey of the 
chamber, than she immediately darted upon her prey. 
From a small skillet, or pan, she poured forth a thick- 
ish, unpleasant substance, whether called pap or gruel, 
I never could learn, forl heard both names applied in- 
discriminately ; and first—oh, beast ! drawing the mess 
through her own skinny and grinny lips, she poked 
the revolting spoonful almost into my throat.|| Re- 
ject it I could not; down it went. In flavor, certainly 
not as abominable as my breakfast of castor oil, this, my 
second meal, was rendered no less obnoxious by the 
process of its administration, or service. Surely, in 
this instance, whoever sent the meal, the devil inspir- 
ed the cook. 

“The consequences might easily have been fore- 
seen ; but it was very hard that, from no excess of my 
own, I was attacked with cholera—the fashionable 
name for what my grandmamma, in ultra refinement, 
termed a stomach complaint. But whether called by 
a learned Greek, a fashionable or a vulgar name, I 
was compelled to endure what 1 had been compelled 
to incur. I was no volunteer glutton or drunkard; 
superior to the fallen creature, man, I had not made 
the evil of which I had now so much cause to com- 

lain. 
es, Had it not been for the continuance of my malady. 
I might have fancied that the world was not a perpet- 
ual hell. For several hours 1 was not meddled with. 
A great piece of flannel was wrapped round my head 
poe shoulders, and I was smothered in the bed, 4 


| Great fears would seem to be entertained, that the child 
would starve before it obtains its natural and fitting nourish- 
ment from its mother’s breast; and hence the cramming the 
new born first with molasses and water, and then pap and the 
like. The effect is often that described in the warrative. If 
there be unusual delay in the mother supplying milk to the 
infant, a substitu'e may be given in moderation, to consist 
not of pap or panada, but of milk and water—two parts of the 
former to one of the latter—with some loaf sugar. 


which had something of warmth more consonant to 
my constitutional habits, than the cold of the dreary 
winter night to which I have been already, so much 
exposed. 

“A weary period having elapsed, I was removed 
from my nest. The fire yet burned cheerfully; but 
the candle had grown to an immense wick, witha 
top like the dome of St. Paul’s, and a light, dim and 
flickering. Nurse sat by the fireside, ina great arm- 
chur, smelling more than ever, of the beverage which 
was as the breath of her nostrils: that breath, by the 
by, was ever and anon turned to a deep, but by no 
means musical diapason. Lying on her kace during 
one of these naps, | gazed around with that degree of 
curiosity which new situations commonly excite: for 
I naturally wished to become acquainted with the 
manners, habits, and customs of my fellow creatures. 
The view impressed me with no idea of comfort— 
phials and labels about their necks; pipkins, napkins, 
basins, clothes, chairs, and tables, at all sorts of angles, 
&c. &c. &c. seemed so untidy, that I could well un- 
derstand why it was called a sick room; it was enough 
to make any body sick. 

*“ As morning approached, two or three maids be- 
gan to peepin. ‘'hey giggled, walked on tiptoe, and 
appeared as highly elated as if each had borne a son 
of her own. They drank with the nurse, and carried 
off some tea and sugar to make breakfast. One or two 
of them looked at me and observed that I was a nasty 
looking animal. After which they laughed and took 
a glass, whispering, as far as I could gather, a great 
deal of indelicate nonsense. 

‘‘Carrying me in her arms, the nurse, about this 
time, went towards the window, and quietly with- 
drawing the curtain, lest my mamma should observe 
how malignantly she was treating me, exposed me to 
the full glare of morning. The flash of pain was ex- 
cessive; instinct shut up my eyes, or I should have 
been blinded for life. But this was only one of the 
slightest of the miseries which was doomed to be heap- 
ed upon me. 

‘Soon after, my first acquaintance on earth return- 
ed, under pretence of inquiring about my health. The 
villain, in my own hearing, approved of all that had 
been done to me, and spake of repeating the same kind 
of usage if I presumed to dispute their authority. 
While he was talking, another man came in, who | 
soon gathered was another ruthless enemy of mine. 
Indeed I saw now that he was the origin of all my dis- 
tress;—the instigator of my persecution; and, like a 
coward, bribed others to commit the crime he had not 
courage to perpetrate with his own hands. I tried 
hard to divine what new plot was hatching against 
me, but could not make it out. I only observed this 
fellow slip the bribe into the open fingers of the other, 
who, though called doctor, which is derived from 
learning, looked smilingly like a murderer, evidently 
promising acquiescence, and walked away, grinning 
most diabolically, as he conveyed the gold to his 
pocket. 

“The noise, I presume, waked my poor mamma, 
for she uttered a low noise, and moved slightly on 
her pillow. Alas! it was but to provoke outrage ; the 
second savage strode up to the bed, and putting his 
face close to her’s, gave her a smack, which, though 
partially concealed, was perfectly audible to my ear. 
How I longed for a giant’s strength, to punish the mis- 


without fresh air, were a judgment to be formed from the 
pains taken to wrap its head and face up, and then to bary it 
under the bed clothes. Many a child has been either direct- 
ly suffocated by such treatment, or rendered so languid as to 
gradually pine away to death. 


{ One would suppose that infants can breathe and live 
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creant! But I was condemned toa similar fate. The 
suffering saint was so cccustomed to ill treatment, 
that she only smiled faintly, and waved her pale hand; 
when the assassin quitted his prey, and advanced to- 
wards me, my rage and hatred were inconceivable. I 
think 1 could have repelled him, had he assailed me 
alone, but one of his infamous associates was still left 
to help him. She held me towards him, and he serv- 
. me exactly as he had served my martyr of a mo- 
ther. 

“Till then, I knew not the pang she bore with such 
patient resignation; of all the pangs] had yet encoun- 
tered, it was the most poignantand severe. His chin 
was armed all over with sharp spears, and short but 
cutting knives; and these by a dexterous motion, such 
as only long practice have taught the tormeator, he 
contrived to stab into every pore of his victim’s face. 
I screeched aloud, and I saw the tear come into mam- 
ma’s eyes; but the others, as before, only made a scoff 
of my agony. 

“* He is a charming boy, and your very picture!— 
he is indeed his papa’s own;’ said the nurse (as con- 
founded a lie as ever was uttered !—and, besides my 
countenance was so disordered, that I was like no- 


thing human;) and then papa chuckled out a horse | 
laugh, and taking his purse, without the least affecta- | 
tion of secrecy, bribed and rewarded his other vile | 


companion. 

““A few words passed between them; and again in- 
flicting the iorture on his unhappy and unhesitating 
wife, the flinty hearted tyrant withdrew. 

“{ had hithertoo preserved considerable resolution 
under the indignities and dangers of my situation; 
but the last occurrence depressed me exceedingly. I 
clearly perceived that the only living creature attach- 
ed to me by sympathy, was exposed to the worst of 
injuries on that account; I eaw her broken-spirit- 
ed and encomplaining, though decidedly unable to un- 
dergo, as [ had done, the continued attacks of our ad- 
versaries. Asa proof of this, I may state, that she 
took a cup of the oil, which the nurse presented to 
her, without even kicking or squalling. My soul died 
within me, and the shock of*my feelings, I have not 
the least doubt, hastened my own forthcoming disso- 
lution. 

“* Well, the day wore on; several women called in 
for a few minutes, and all seemed of a mind that [ 
ought to be made away with. One advised a second 
spoonful of oil as the means; another, something 
named Daffy’s Elixir; and a third, a drop or two of 
gin !** on which the nurse swallowed a bumper aside, 
to show, as it were, how it might be taken without 
flinching. Among the rest, was a very old female, 
whom they styled grandmamma, because she was 
dressed in stately guise. This hideous person disguis- 
ed herse!f by putting two round glasses over her eyes 
and then came close tome. Oh, the insufferable bel- 
dam! a powder, of the most pungent and acrid na- 
ture, which she had concealed about her nose till near 
enough to shake it over my innocent organs, was so 
cunningly applied that I was not even aware of the 
insidious act, till in the midst of fondling, the whole 
catastrophe overwhelmed me. I endeavored to ease 


myself by sneezing ; upon which the company burst 


into a titter;—my curse be upon them for their inhu- 
manity. 

*‘ By degrees we were left again to night and ‘soli- 
tude; but my nerves had been so lacerated, and my 
constitution so impaired, that it soon became too evi- 

** This is no exaggerated picture of the very impertinent 


intrusion and gross ignorance which venture advice on such 
ogeasions. 


dent the machinations of the conspirators were likely 
to terminate to their contentment. Lest it should be 
too slow, one of them was agaim sent for, my first wor- 
thy friend, and he ordered more poisons to he forced 
down my throat. In nothing was left tonature; my 
very limbs were encumbered as if they had dreaded 
that being a sans culo‘tes, a sans culoltes 1 would die; 
the inconveniency of this I will not describe. 1 was 
born to ill luck in everything—to good luck in no- 
thing. 

Flayed, drowned, insulted, incapacitated, emo- 
thered, abused, tortured, poisoned, is it to be wonder- 
ed at that I resigned myself quietly to the prospect of 
a release? My poor mamma was unhappy, and cried ; 
and the last of the conspirators appeared upon the 
stage. He was a ferocious looking fellow, with a red 
face and twinkling eyes; and I suppose he was 
brought at that late hour from a masquerade, as he was 
dressed in adomino. I fancy he had taken off his 
mask ; but I will not positively assert aught of which 
I am not sure. 

“Be that as it may, he took a little book from his 
pocket and mumbled a few sentences; (it would have 
gratified the literary taste with which J was born, had 
he uttered them distinctly:) he then dipped his fin- 
gers into some water and contemptuously threw it 
in my face. Previous to this, however, there was a 
dispute among the actors in my tragedy. Mamma 
said softly, ‘let it be William Frederick Augustus 
Gustavus; I so love a beautiful name, and one of which 
we may be proud hereafter; but my rathless papa re- 
plied, ‘No, it must be Peter Nathaniel, or uncle Pe- 
ler may be offended, and old Nat Curmudgeon, who 
has promised to stand god-father, forget him in his 
will.’ ‘Peter Nathaniel,’ accordingly exclaimed the 
black ruffian, when he dashed the water over my pi- 
teous countenance. 

“Tt was of less consequence, for the curtain was 
now about to fall. I felt too weak to resist this con- 
tumely, and submitted to be placed on the bed of my 
sorrowing parent. She gently laid me on her bosom, 
and the sight was so affecting that the barbed barba- 
rian, papa, seemed to be moved by it. Hedropped a 
few consolatory words, and said, if anything could 
restore me, that loved bosom would. 1 was sorry to 
be obliged to agree wlth the murderer in any one 
opinion, though I felt 1 was departing; but in truth 
this soft and yielding breast was delightful whereon 
to rest my fevered cheek. Iraised my little hand to- 
wards it—I threw the latest glance of my closing eye 
upon it--I drew one draught of nature from its foun- 
tain—I uttered one short sigh—lI had for one moment 
tasted an earthly heaven, and for an everlasting hea- 
ven [ winged my flight.” 

With this beautiful sentence, Baby concluded his 
auto-biography. 


MISCELLANY. 


A Frencn Mos.—I have spent a whole day ma Paris 
mob. The arrival of General Romarino and some of 
his companions from Warsaw, gave the malcontents a 
plausible opportunity of expressing their dislike to the 
measures of government; and, under cover of a public 
welcome to this distinguished Pole, they assembled in 
immense numbers at the Port St. Denis, and on the 
Boulevard Montmartre. It was very exciting alto- 
gether. The cavalry were out, and patroled the streets 
in companies, charging upon the crowd wherever 
there was a stand; the troops of the Jine marched up 
and down the Boulevards, continually dividing the 
masses of people, and forbidding any one to stand still, 
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The shops were all shut, in anticipation of an affray. 
The students endeavored to cluster, and resisted, as 
far as they dared, the orders of the soldiery; and from 
noon to niglit there was every prospect of a quarrel. 
The Frenchare a fine peopie under excitement. Their 
handsome and ordinarily heartless faces become very 
‘expressive under the strongest emotions; and their 
picturesqte dresses and violent gesticulation set off a 
popular tumult exceedingly. [ have been highly 
amused all day, and have learned a great deal of what 
it is very difficult for a foreigner to acquire—the lan- 
guage of French pass‘on.. They express themselves 
very forcibly when angry. The constant irritation 
kept up by the intrusion of the cavalry upon the side 
walks, and the rough manner of dispersing gentlemen 
by sabre blows and kicks with the stirrup, gave me 
sufficient opportunity of judging. I was astonished, 
however, that their summary mode of proceeding was 
borne at all. It is difficult to mix in such a vast bod 
and not to catch its spirit, and [ found myself, without 
knowing why, or rather with a full conviction that the 
military measures were necessary and rigit, entering 
with all my heart into the rebellious movements of 
the students, and boiling with indignation at every 
dispersion by force. The students of Paris are proba- 
bly the worst subjects the king has. They are most- 
ly young men of from twenty to twenty-five, full of 
bodily vigour and enthusiasm, and excitable to the last 
degree. Many of them are Germans, and no small 
propurtion Americans. They make a good amalgam 
for a mob, dress being the last consideration, apparent- 
ly, with a medical or law student in Paris. { never 
saw such a collection of atrocious looking fellows as 
are to be met at the lectures. The Polytechnic scho- 
jars on the other hand, are the finest looking body of 
young menIJ ever saw. Aside from their uniform, 
which is remarkably neat and beautiful, their figures 
and faces seem picked for spirit and manliness. They 
have always a distinguished air in a crowd, and it is 
easy after seeing them, to imagine the part they play- 
ed as leaders in the revolution of the three days. 
Contrary to my expectation, night came on without 
anyserious encounter. One or two individuals attempt- 
ed to resist the authority of the troops, and were con- 
siderably bruised; and one young man, a student, had 
three of his fingers cut off by thestroke of a dragoon’s 
sabre. Several were arrested, but by eight o’clock 
all was quiet, and the shops on the Boulevards once 
more exposed their tempting goods and lit up their 
brilliant mirrors without fear. The people thronged 
to the theatres to sce the political pieces, and evapo- 
rate their excitement in cheersat the liberal allusions; 
and so ends a tumult that threatened danger, but 
operated, perhaps, as a healthful event for the accu- 
mulating disorders of public opinion.—N. Y. Mirror. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
STANZAS. 


When, on my conch, at midnight’s chime 
I count accumulated years ! 

To Memory’s glance, insidious Time, 
How swift thy fluttering wing appears! 


Soon wilt thou steal my youth’s soft prime, 
And soon must chilling age creep o’er me, 
And yet it seems, impatient Time! 
As if thou’dst hasten’d on before me. 


In my heart’s waste fresh fountains flow ; 
Still heats the thrilling pulse of joy ; 
Imagination’s vivid glow 


’Tis better live in Fancy’s dream, 
And spend an intellectual day, 
Cheer’d on by Fecling’s partial gleam, 
‘Than drooping, yield to life’s decay. 


Then let me not reproach thee, Time! 
Since my heart still is fresh and green, 
So in the cold and sunless clime, 
The Arctic light in Heaven is seen. 


REMARKABLE BaLLoon Ascenston.—It is rumored 
that a dashing belle, residing in a town which we do 
not think proper to mention, a few weeks since met 
with an unpleasant adventure, which was very nearly 
proving fatal in its effects. She was promenading on 
the banks of a river, accompanied by a gentleman, two 
female cousins, and a little dog of the Spaniel species 
(we love to be particular), when a sudden gust of 


y | wind inflated the enormous sleeves of her dress, and 


became immediately invested with all the properties 
of highly rarefied air. She was suddenly lifted from 
the ground, to the surprise and horror of her compa- 
nions, maugre all her agonising shrieks and prayers 
for assistance, and wafted high in the air: a sportsman 
in a neighboring grove, hearing her cries, stepped 
forth, and perceiving her dilemma-——with great pre- 
sence of mind, took deliberate aim at one of her sleeves: 
the bullet sped—passed within six feet of her head, 
and perforating the balloon, the air rushed out and she 
was precipitated from a fearful height into the water; 
and had not the other sleeve floated her buoyantly on 
the surface, she must have perished before assistance 
arrived. She escaped, however, with no other incon- 
venience than a slight cold—but was troubled with a 
hoarseness for several days after the alarming acci- 
dent.— Exeter News Letter. 


Woman.—To a young man whose feelings are fresh 
and yet unblasted by worldly experience, there is a 
charm even in the most unimpassioned intercourse 
with the other sex— Woman! To him how vast a charm 
is comprised in the narrow compass of a word. In this 
single abstraction, unconnected it may be with any 
individual reality, are united all his purest dreams of 
happiness, all his brightest conceptions of imaginary 
beauty—with it no thought of grossness or sensuality 
comes to contaminate his fancy or heart. This is at 
once the portion and the penalty of gray haired de- 
bauchery, the wormwood which mingles in the cup 
of pleasure, changing the sparkling contents of the 
goblet to bitterness and poison. 


SPECIMEN OF A MALTHUSIAN. 


My dear do pull the bell, 
And pull it well, 
And send those noisy children al] up stairs, 
Now playing here like bears— 
You George, and William, go into the grounds, 
Charles, James and Bob are there—and take your string, 
Drive horses, or fly kites, or any thing. 
You’re quite enough to play at hare and hounds— 
You little Mary, Caroline, and Poll, 
Take each your doll, 
And go, my dears, into the two back pair, 
Your sister Margaret’s there— 
Harriet and Grace, thank God both are at school, 
As far off as Ponty Pool— 
I want to read, but really can’t get on— 
Let the four twins, Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John, 
Go—to their nursery—go--I never can 


] feel thou can’st not quite destroy. 


Enjoy my Malthus among such a clan ! 
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From the New England Magazine for March. 
THE DESTROYERS. 


Sow thick thy flowerets, gentle Spring! 
The soil is ghastly bare, 

And pour from every balmy leaf 
Thy sweetness on the air; 

Ay, wrap the hills and vales in green, 
Waste all thy perfumed breath, 

The mould is black with crumbling shapes, 
The winds are damp with death, 


Soft as a kiss on lady’s cheek, 
The ripples touch the shore ; 

To-morrow, and the strangling shriek 
Shall swell the billows roar. 

And many an eye that maiden loves, 
The rolling wave shall close, 

And lips that children weep to hear, 
Lie sealed in long repose. 


The scorching sunbeam sears the field 
That gleamed with Autumn’s gold, 
The dying mothers bare their breasts 
To babes whose lips are cold. 
By night the livid Plague went by, 
Scarce was a leaflet stirred— 
Whence came that lone and smothered cry ? 
Why screams the carrion bird ? 


And, thou, the parent and the tomb, 
That rocks and shrouds us all, 
Whose bosom warms our growing limbs 
And veils them when they fall,— 
Beneath the bounding feet of life 
Heaves up the bursting soil, 
And Pleasure’s wreath is rank and green, 
Gorged with thy loathsome spoil. 


The eagle sits upon his cliff 
And watches for the dead ; 
The worm is coiled beneath the sod, 
The slumberer’s dreamless bed; 
The shark is swimming in the wake— 
None, none shall lose his claim ; 
lour hands have spread the banquet board 
Earth, Ocean, Air, and Flame! 


Wuy tHe Hanoman 1s Jack Ketcn.—In 
1664, Dun was the name of the public executioner, and 
for many years ke continued to be known by that name. 
A famous gentleman of that profession celebrated for 
the ease and celerity with which he fixed the fatal noose, 
is mentioned by Cotton, in Virgil Travestie : 

“ Away therefore my lass does trot, 
And presently an halter got, 

Made of the best strong hempen teir 
And, ere a cat could lick her ear, 

Had tied it up with as much art 

As Dun himself could do for his heart.” 


Twelve years after, one Jack Ketch was advanced to 
the post of finisher of the law. This is now more than 
140 years ago, but this gentleman has had the honor of 
giving his name to all executioners since his time. In 
the reign of Charles I. they were called Ketch, as ap- 
pears by a political satire, written about that time:— 

* Till Ketch observing he was chous’d, 
And in his profits much abus’d, 

In open hall the consul dunn’d, 

To do his office or refund.” 


Tue Wirr.—How sweet to the soul of man (says 
Hierocles) is the society of a beloved wife, when wearied 
and broken down by the labors of the day, her endear- 
ments soothe, her tender cares restore him. The solici- 
tude and the anxieties, and the heaviest misfortunes of 
life are hardly to be born by him who has the weight of 


, ,learning, and was supported by common sense, 


2 


business and domestic cares at the same time to contend 
with. But how much lighter do they seem, when after 
his necessary avocations are over, he returns to his home, 
and finds there a partner of all his griefs and troubles, 
who takes for his sake her share of domestic labors upon 
her, and soothes the anguish of his anticipation. A 
wife is not, as she is falsely represented and esteemed 
by some, a burden or a sorrow to man. No; she shares 
his burdens, and she alleviates his sorrows; for there is 
no difficulty so heavy or insupportable in life, but it may 
be surmounted by the mutual labors and the affectionate 
concern of that holy partnership. 


A ludicrous story is told of Col. Horry, who was once 
ordered to await the approach of a British detatchment 
in ambuscade; a service he performed with such skill, 
that he had them completely within his power; when, 
from a dreadful impediment in his speech, by which he 
was afflicted, he could not articulate the word “fire.” In 
vain he made the attempt—it was fi, fi, fi, fi—but he 
could get no further. At length, irritated almost to mad- 
ness, he exclaimed, “Shoot, d—n you—shoot --you know 
very well what I would say—shoot, shoot, and be d—n’d 
to you!” He was present in every engagement of con- 
sequence, and on all occasions increased his reputation. 
At Quinby, Col. Baxter, a gallant soldier, possessed of 
great coolness, and still greater simplicity of character, 
calling out, “I am wounded, Col.!” Horry replied, 
“Think no more of it Baxter, but stand to your post.” 
*“ But I can’t stand Col.—I am wounded a second time!” 
“Then lie down, Baxter, but quit not your post.” 
“Col.,” cried the wounded man, “they have shot me 
again, and, if I remain any longer here, I shall be shot 
to pieces.” ‘Be it so, Baxter, but stir not.” He obeyed 
the order, and actually received the fourth wound before 
thisengagement ended.-—Garden’s Biographical Sketches. 


Days or Otv.—Forly years ago—Literature meant 
Refined 
nonsense had no advocates, and was pretty generally 
kicked out of doors. 

Forty years ago—Men of property could labor and 
wear homespun to church; women spin and weave, 
make butter and cheese, whose husbands were worth 
thousands. 

Forty years ago—There were but few merchants in the 
country—few insolvent debtors, and they very rarely 
imprisoned for debt. 

Forty years ago—The young ladies of the first respect- 
ability learned music; but it was the humming of the 
wheel, and learned the necessary steps of dancing in fol- 
lowing it. Their piano was a loom, their parasol wasa 
broom, and their novels the bible. 

Forty years ago—The young gentlemen hoed corn, 
chopped wood at the door, and went to school in the 
winter to learn reading, writing and arithmetic. 

Forty years ago—There were no such things as balls 
¥ >» summer, hand but few in the winter, except snow 

alls. 

Forty years ago—If a mechanic promised to do your 
work, you might depend on his word; the thing would 
be cone. 

Forty years ago—When a mechanic had finished his 
work, he was immediately paid for it. 


Receipt to catcu A Consumprion.—At home, in 
your comfortable parlor or kitchen, wear leather shoes, 
short quartered and pretty high in the instep, over wool- 
len stockings. Then en going abroad, cither to meeting 
or on a visit, be sure to put on thin stockings and stuff 
shoes, long quarters and low, having a single regard to 
the fashion, so as to show a small foot and slender 
ankle. This, followed up, will do much towards it; ~but 


if you find this advice ineffectual, throw off an under 
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petticoat; or put off one of flannel and put on one of 
dimity, changing also your bombazette or merino dress, 
for one of calico or chintz, low at the bosom, being care- 
ful to leave the neck and breast exposed to the (searching 
eyes of the beau, I had like to have said, but mean) 
searching blasts of winter. Follow up this course awhile 
and you may be certain of a smart.cold, and more than 
probably will lay the foundation of an incugable con- 
sumption. ‘Thousands have tried it, who are not here 
to tell how effective is our receipt. 
I am yours to serve, 


* THE SISTERS THREE.” 


P. S.—Should any young lady be desirous of the 
Ear-ache, or a smart twinge or two of Tooth-ache, it 
would be to run out in the evening without any thing on 
the head, or only the slight covering of a handkerchief 
thrown loosely over. Sitting by a broken window, or 
standing in the door half an hour to bid * good night” 
to a departing beau, may perhaps do nearly as well. 


From the Comic Annual. 
LOVE WITH A WITNESS. 
He has shav’d off his whiskers and blacken’d his brows, 
Wears a patch and a wig of false hair, 
But it’s him—Oh it’s him !—We exchanged lovers’ vows, 
When [I lived up in Cavendish Square. 


He had beautiful eyes, and his lips were the same, 
And his voice was as soft as a flute— 

Like a Lord or a Marquis he look’d, when he eame 
To make love in his master’s best suit. 


If I lived for a thousand long years from my birth, 
I shall never forget what he told ; 

How he lov’d me beyond the rich women of earth, 
With their jewels and silver and gold! 


When he kissed me and bade me adieu with a sigh, 
By the light of the sweetest of moons, 

Oh how little I dreamt I was bidding good-bye, 
To my Misses’s tea-pot and spoons! 


A Returnep Cueck.—A singular occurrence, arising 
from a trival circumstance, has created within the last 
few days, a considerable degree of strprise and much 
gossip at the west end of the town, amongst those to 
whom the circumstance became known. As many ex- 
aggerated reports and mis-statements have obtained cir- 
culation, we shall sta:e the simple facts as they have been 
laid before us :—A check for 100/. was drawn at Brigh- 
ton by the King, and before its transit to town passed 
through fifteen individuals’ hands, On presentation 
being made at the office of the department to which it 
was addressed, either from an informality in its drawing, 
or from some mistake not yet explained, it was refused 
payment! The respectable bankers who held it, had no 
other alternative than to adopt the ordinary course, and 
return it to the party from whence it came. The extra- 
ordinary occurrence of a check bearing the signature of 
so exalted a personage, and for so small an amount, be- 
ing refused payment, soon became bruited about, and 
fortunately reached the ears of the head of the depart- 
ment alluded to. The check was stopped in transitu, 
and paid forthwith, every apology being made for the 
untoward event, 


A gentleman meeting an Irish groom 6n a very nice 
mare bearing the signal for sale, demanded her price. 
‘A hundred guineas nate, plase your honor,” says Pat. 
** Can she trot well?” “Is it trot high, your honor manes? 
Faith and sure haven’t I trotted her, as Michael Malony 
will swear, over sixteen six foot walls, coped and dashed, 
and glass bottles on the top, and she never supposing but 
she wore on his Majesty’s highway, God bless him!” 
* How many miles can she trot an hour?” “Sixteen 
your honor, and as much more if she was pushed.” 
“ Nothing less, Paddy?” “No, and upon my sow! not 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 


A hypocritical scoundrel in Athens inscribed over his 
door, *Let nothing evil enter here.” Diogenes wrote 
under it, “By what door does the owner come in?” 


At Birmingham, during the war, they made a musket 
a minute. But now that peace has lessened the demand 
for fire-arms, the manufacturers complain bitterly that 
their muskets will not go off. 


A drunken blusturing scion of nobility once insulted 
a newly created Baronet, by calling him a mushroom of 
yesterday, affirming that his own family were of remote 
antiquity. ‘Before Adam, I should think,” said the 
knight. “How can that be?” said he, “the beasts were 
created before him, and you must be a descendant of one 
of them.” 


A Simice rrom Greece (Grease).—Lord F. married 
his cook. On the bridal day it rained tremendously ; 
the coachman and his attendant sprites were wet 
through—“Ah,” said a wag, “all quite in character— 
there’s nothing but dripping wherever she goes.” 


Doxe or Sr. Atsans.—While at Ramsgate some one 
remarked to his Grace, as the packets came in, that the 
people were crowding on the pier: “Crowding on the 
Peer!” said his Grace, “aye, that accursed mob take all 
sorts of liberty now.” 


Carus Witson.—This gentleman, better known as 
the tall attorney, was stopped the other day by an Irish 
boy, who, looking up in his face, asked « if it was cold 
up there?” Lord Tenterden said, “he should have fol- 
lowed his profession in Scotland, where he would have 
been an admirable pleader in the High Court of Justi- 
ciary.” 


The most novel mode of noticing the 22d, was at a 
party of young ladies. who passed a resolution to wear, 
for fifteen days, a cockado in their nigh? caps ! 


An Appropriate T'ext.—A Dissenting Minister of 
Dundee lately delivered a sermon to the inmates of the 
debtor’s ward of the jail, on which occasion he selected 
as his text the following inexorable asseveration—“Verily 
I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out thence 
till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” 


* That bonum is an animal, 
Made good by stout polemic brawl”—— 


The following experiment on the Cholera is hardly wor- 
thy of the improved state of science. At Newcastle, 
Eng. on the 25th of January, a piece of meat, a haddock, 
and a loaf of bread were sent up in the air, by means of 
a paper kite, and, after remaining at a considerable height 
for an hour, it was found that the fish and meat wére 
putrid, and the bread was filled with animalcule. 


Tne “* Creation.”—A gentleman who was anxious to 
learn if any news had arrived relative to the creation of 
new Peers, came hurriedly into a reading-room the other 
day, and finding all the papers engaged, he inquired of. 
an absorbed subscriber, “Any account of the creation?” 
The man, whose mind was at that instant in Russia, 
cursing the Autocrat for his cruelty to the Poles, an- 
swered with much simplicity, “Sir, you will find the best 
account of that in the Bible!” 


One of our fair friends inform us that the old phrase 
of “ agitate the communicator,” is now universally su- 
perseded in Dublin by that of “ O’Connellize the bell,” 


Tiprtinc.—The following is the German mode of 
preventing Sunday tippling. All persons drinking and 
tippling upon Sundays and holidays in coffee-houses, 
&c., during divine service, are authorised to depart with- 
out paying for what they have had; this would have a 
most beneficial tendency in improving the morals of the 
lower orders of society, and greatly contribute to the 


eonvaniently.” 


comforts of their families. 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


We havea number of new and interesting publications 
on our table, chiefly from the prolific press of Messrs. 
Carey & Lea, who generally make a ehoice worthy of 
particular notice. ‘hey have just issued in an octavo 
of upwards of 400 pages, the valuable treatise of Jacob, 
entitled 4n Historical Inquiry into the Production and 
Consumption of the Precious Metals. This is a book of 
established authority in Great Britain, and replete with 
desirable information for every political economist or 
merchant. 

It informs us that the quantity of gold and silver coin 
in the world has decreased 17 per cent within the last 
20 years. The author (Mr. Jacobs) estimates the stock 
of coin in existence in 1809, at £380,000,000, and in 
1829, at £313,385,560. This reduction of the amount 
of coin is attributed to the fact that the gold and silver 
mines are less productive, and that greater quantities of 
them are manufactured into jewels and various utensils 
than formerly. 

The author of this work is, we believe, the same gen- 
tleman whom the Parliament of Great Britain keep in 
almost constant employment, ascertaining the state of 
agricultural and other products, upon the continent of 
Europe, with a view of adopting measures in season to 
prevent the effects of scarcity of provisions and materials 
upon the working classes. Most of our readers have no- 
ticed the frequent references to the reports of Mr. Jacobs 
on the subject of harvests on the continent, made to 
committees of Parliament. The opportunity which 
these continued embassies afforded for general inquiry, 
seem to have been well improved, if the work before us 
is one of the results. Mr. Jacobs, the author, long en- 
joyed the friendship and close intimacy of the late Mr. 
Huskisson, and the inquiries pursued in the present vo- 
ume occupied much of the attention of that distinguished 
statesman, and the result of his long observation was 
freely given to the author. 

The inquiries of Mr. Jacobs into the early accumula- 
tions of immense hordes of the precious metals, the effect 
of the amasement, the distribution, coinage, and curren- 
cy thereof, are exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
We notice one or two subjects along the volume, which 
may as well be referred to, Long before the English 
nobility could write their own language with any grace, 
they were complaining of the degeneracy of the times, 
of the scarcity of money, and the difficulty of living— 
that is one circumstance which should lead the mourners 
of the present times, and, we may add, over the present 
times, to take comfort. 

Again, it is a fact, according to Mr. Jacobs, that the 
products of all the gold and silver mines in the world do 
not equal, by a large per centage, the consumption of 
preeious metals in watch cases, jewellery, spoons, plate, 
&c. This should encowrage our southern brethren to 
work their mines and let nullification alone. Toa person 
who has a particle of taste for such researches as Mr. 
Jacob pursues, his inquiries will prove a most welcome 
book, Whatever may be the conclusions, they will be 
pleased with the facts. 


The Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Improvement 
and present state of the Silk Manufacture, in a neat duo- 
decimo, and forming part of Lardner’s excellent Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia, is another work of extensive practical 
usefulness. The subject is developed and detailed fully. 
We need not say how much importance seems to be now 
justly ascribed to it in most of the states of our Union. 


We are particularly gratified by the republication here, 

of the Preliminary Dissertation on the Mechanism of the 

Heavens, which Mrs. Somerville has prefixed to her ad- 

mired work. It may be understood and enjoyed without 

astronomical or mathematical learning. Fifty centscould 

- be better bestowed than in the purchase of this little 
ook. 


tle a disorder to the name of epidemic. 


ARIEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 14. 


THE CHOLERA. 


It is not possible to be indifferent with regard to the 
character and progress of this malady. A disease that 
has extended its ravages from the 40th degree of south 
latitude to the shores of the northern ocean, and from 
Pekin to London—that is known in all climates and has 
manifested itself in all ages with different degrees of 
virulence—but latterly in its most destructive and ex- 
tended form, is entitled to some share of public atten- 
tion. Although the Cholera has been numbered in the 
list of human afflictions since the time of Hippocrates, 
it is but within a few years that it has assumed the ter- 
rific and extended character that it now exhibits. Inthe 
year 140 the Cholera is very accurately described by 
Celius, an African physician, who appears to have been 
well skilled in the nature of the disease and generally in 
medical science. About the end of the 15th century 
this disease appears to have committed extensive rava- 
ges in France, and we find in Sydenham a copious no- 
tice of an epidemic cholera that raged in London in 
1669 and 1676. A Swiss writer in 1696 gives the his- 
tory of an epidemic in Switzerland of a character analo- 
gous to this disease. In July 1750 an epidemic cholera 
appeared in Paris, of which many died. In 1766 Lon- 
don suffered from another attack, and in 1779 it existed 
in Brittany from July till October. In America it is a 
disease of constant occurrence especially in the summer 
season, although it never assumes th® features that enti- 
But though 
cholera appears to be a disease of general occurrence, 
from which no time or climate is entirely exempt, the 
deadliness and malignancy of the specific complaint now 
raging in Europe, would seem to point to some new 
characteristics of the malady, heretofore either unknown 
or unheeded. The Indian cholera has until recently 
been deemed strictly endemic; that is, depending on 
causes incident alone to the climate and peculiar local 
condition of that portion of the world: that of 1817, 
commencing in the most unhealthy spot on earth, near 
Calcutta, and committing terrible havoc there, unsatis- 
fied of prey, has in the space of 15 years followed the 
course of commerce to the Isle of France on the south, 
and to Pekin on the north-east. Nor contented with 
this, has advanced westwardly in search of victims to the 
very verge ef the Atlantic. ‘The vast extent of terri- 
tory over which it has passed,” says M. Scouttetten, 
“and its rapid and fatal progress, have terrified every 
one}; we now tremblingly trace its course on the map, as 
we would that of a devastating army.” Let us bear in 
mind, however, that in India, no more than elsewhere, is 
the cholera a new disease ; it has prevailed in Hindostan 
‘as a disease incident to the country, though its attacks 
have been milder and less general, than at present. Our 
limits forbid an attempt to trace the progress of the disease 
in the route of commercial caravans and military move- 
ments, until having made the whole circuit of the East, 
it arrived at Russia in 1830,and rapidly advanced towards 
the interior of the empire. On the 8th of August it ap- 


peared at Tiflis, the population of which was reduced by 
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death and emigration from 30,000 to 8,000. On the 28th 
of September it appeared at Moscow, having passed from 
Astracan (300 leagues) in less than three months. From 
Russia it is within the knowledge of every one that it 
was carried into Poland by the troops of the Autocrat. 
sent thither to stifle the efforts of that country in behalf 
of freedom; so that Nicholas has the merit of as- 
sisling as far as in his power Lo propagate the disease in 
Europe. By the army of General Rugider it was car- 
ried south through Podolia and Vollynia into Gallicia, 
whence it speedily penetrated to Hungary. Itis worthy 
of remark here, that unless aided by local and specific 
causes, the cholera in its advances west, has appeared 
greatly mitigated in severity and destructiveness. At 
Petersburg and at Moscow the proportion of the sick 
to the population was about as oné to thirty-three— 
while in India this proportion is often as one to two. 
And although we have no certain data, it is probable 
that its features were still further softened in its late ap- 
pearance in England ; notwithstanding its attack began 
under circumstances, in regard to its subjects, the most 
favorable for virulent developement. This was also the 
case at St. Petersburg, whose situation and customs are 
very favorable to the exacerbated forms of this malady. 
The original site of the city was a marsh,—-the houses in 
great part are built upon piles, and the lower apartments 
consequently subjected to damps; the class of popula. 
tion principally victims to the disease, is crowded into 
rooms 15 or 20 feet long, 8 broad, and 6 or 7 feet high, 
heated to an inordinate temperature; and are moreover 
filthy and intemperate in their habits: thus the causes 
most efficient in the production of the disease are here 
combined—excessive moisture, want of cleanliness, mis- 
ery and excesses. In its progress hitherto, the malady 
has been stayed by a dry climate, a brisk air, and a tem- 
perate and robust population. These checks are beyond 
all question far more powerful than quarantine laws or 
other sanitary regulations. In India the liabilities te the 
complaint exist in their most concentrated and active 
forms. Tho fare of the inhabitants is of the most 
wretched quality, and reduced in quantity to the lowest 
amount by which existence can be sustained. Such diet 
produces a puling set of beings, little able to withstand 
the attacks of a powerful and prostrating epidemic ; and 
when we add to weakly constitutions the effects of the 
peculiar alternations of their climate, from wet to dry, 
and the reverse, we are not to be surprised that a disease 
originating in a violent inflammation of the coats of the 
stomach should find plenty of victims ready for its 
deadly stroke, The density of the population too, a 
circumstance of little moment in a disorder strietly con- 
tagious, becomes of appalling importance when infection 
is the mode of its communication.—The question of the 
transmission of cholera by contagion has been much 
discussed, and the progress already made by it has been 
attributed by some to that principle. It has been asked 
how it could be carried by caravans and armies, nay 
even by single ships from one point to another, unless 
we admit its contagious nature? It is answered that, to 
constitute a disease strictly contagious, absolute contact 
with the afflicted or with his clothing is necessary for its 
communication—and that where this contact has taken 
place without imparting the malady, the case is plainly 
made out against its contagious properties. This has 
happoned repeatedly with cholera patients, and every 


effort has been made to inoculate with the disorder 
without effect. Contagion implies the exclusion of the 
air in the transmission of diseases. On the contrary, 
infection relies upon the air as the medium of its activi- 
ty. Acholera patient for instance, is surrounded by a 
miasmatic atmosphere, which, respired too long and 
constantly by a healthy person, enters the organs and 
deranges the animal machine. The air is the conductor 
of the miasmata, which accumulate and form a focus of 
infection. If numbers of diseased men are eollected, 
the focus of infection is more extensive. If large as- 
semblies of men transport the cholera, it is because the 
immense quantity of miasmata constantly produced, in- 
fect all the places, through which they pass. But this 
does not always happen, as exemplified in the case of 
the English army in India under the Marquis of Has- 
tings. The cholera appeared among them with such’ 


virulence, that in twelve days there were 9000 deaths. 
The army marched fifty miles from the seat of the dis- 


ease to a dry and elevated soil, where the disease rapidly 
diminished ; nor have we any account of its being com- 
municated on the route. And no instances are given of 
its being transmitted by individuals, unless they happen 
to carry the disease with them, and becoming ill, thus 
constitute a new focus of infection. 

Although the mortality of the cholera has been great 
in India and other countries, possessing predisposing 
causes rendering the inhabitants obnoxious to its most 
virulent forms ; yet as compared to other periodical and 
epidemic maladies heretofore afflicting our race, its de- 
structive powers do not seem sufficient to warrant the 
general panic at this moment pervading the world. No 
accurate calculation can be had of the numbers destroy- 
ed within the 15 years elapsed since its appearance. at 
Jassora in 1817; though some accounts state the whole 
number of victims at eighteen millions! The middle 
ages, however, produced plagues much more formidable. 
The plague which ravaged Europe in the 14th century, 
was introduced by the Mongul and Tartar hordes who 
conquered Russia; in 1351 it extended through the 
whole country with a frightful mortality. In the city 
of Pleskow, thirty dead bodies were laid each night at 
the doors of the churches. In 1394, only fifteen inhabi- 
tants remained in Smolensk, were the population had 
been immense; and a number of other places were en- 
tirely stripped of their people. It raged more than 
thirty years, and swept off in some cases half, in others 
three quarters of the population of cities. In two years 
1,200,000 died in Germany. At Vienna for six months, 
from 900 to 1000 were buried each day. At Lubec 
1700 ; at Erfurt 2000; at Munster and Osnabruck there 
were no living to inter the dead. In London in a sin- 
gle year more than 50,000 were interred in a single 
cemetery. In Sweden, one third of the population 
perished; in France one fourth—in Paris, for several 
weeks, the interments were more than 500 in a day. 
Marseilles was deserted, and not a living soul remained. 
Before such facts as these, the horrors of the cholera 
sink almost into insignificance. 

From the hasty notice here taken of the origin and 
progress of cholera, it would seem that some predispo- 
sing causes are requisite to give it any degree of alarm- 
ing virulence—among these the most prominent are ex- 
cessive moisture, a vitiated atmosphere, meagre and un- 
wholesome diet, excesses, dirty and ill-ventilated habita- 
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tions, fatigue of body, mental excitement, &c. In ap- 
plying these considerations to our own condition we find 
very few of the requisites in combination necessary for 
the production of the malady. ‘The sanitary regulations 
which might be necessary in this city would amount to 
removing some thousands of the inhabitants out of filthy 
and noisome courts and alleys, where the atmosphere is 
now completely saturated with unhealthy effluvia, into 
the open plains on the outskirts of the city, and the de- 
struction of the wretched dwellings which they inhabit 
—strict police regulations to purify the streets and sew- 
ers—and some sound plan of placing within reach of all, 
at cheap rates, the means of cleanliness by bathing. 
The disease delights in filthy situations and miserable 
hovels, and should it once get a foothold among them, it 
must to a certain extent infect the more lordly dwellings 
in their vicinity.. To prevent this, little reliance is to be 
placed on the use of disinfecting agents—even chlorine 
has been denied the power of arresting its progress ; and 
all sorts of aromatic fumigations are held worse than 
useless. If we are to have it, atall, it will come speedily, 
now that it has reached London, and it is all important 
that means should be taken for its prevention rather than 
cure. Quarantine regulations have produced but little 
benefit—and in some instances have created great dis- 
tress: the people should rather be placed in a condition 
to contend with the disease than hope to evade it. Bold 
hearts, temperate living, moderate exertion, and above 
all, fastidieus cleanliness, are supposed to be the most 
powerful weapons to combat the direful monster. 


A PALPABLE HIT. 

A little poetical effusion has been going the rounds of 
private circles during the winter which is attributed, with 
what justice we know not, to the President of the United 
States Bank. As it has found its way into one ofthe 
daily papers we feel at liberty, let the author be whom 
he will, to insert itand comment thereon. It is “An ode 
to a celebrated waiter in Philadelphia, who is deserving 
of the commendation bestowed.” It has some spirited 
touches at our city habits, and begins 


* Boaie! not he whose shadow flies 
Before a dying Scotsman’s eyes, 

But he of 8th, near Sansom street, 

A colored man, but very neat— 
Unmoved, the Joys of Life surveys, 
Untouched, the gloom of death displays— 
Reckless of Joy, if gloom prevail, 
Stern, multifarious Bogle, Hail! 

Hail to thee Robert! for thy reign 
Extends o’er nature’s wide domain ; 
Begins before our earliest breath, 

Nor ceases with the hour of death; 
Scarce seems the blushing maiden wed, 
Until thy care the Supper spread : 

Half christened only were that joy, 
Whose heathen squalls our ears annoy, 
If, service furnish’d, cake and wine 
Were given, by any hands but thine; 
And Christian burial were required, 

No man more sought for, or desired.” 


In the succeeding lines is depicted a scene at which 
we have often mourned—not for the dead, but for the 
living. Let a man or woman of fortune and fashion 
pay the great debt of nature, and the first thing to be 
done is to send for Bogle to assist in keeping up the ex- 


extensive are the orders given. Long strips of black 

crape are first hung upon the knocker and bell-pull— 
this gives the exterior exhibition and marks the house as 
the house of sorrow. The looking glasses are all co- 

vered in the same manner, that there may bé no multi- 

plication of the image of death. Bogle takes charge of 
the parlor and the kitchen—screws up every face and 

window to the true mark of depression, and the survi- 

vors then hand him a list of the persons to be invited to 
the funeral—give orders for a coffin and grave, and await 
the result with such feelings as circumstances may re- 
quire, or sorrow suggest. Bogle mounts his best suit 
of black and black crape, and provided with the invita - 
tions printed on black edged paper, issues forth with alt 
the solemnity of a Judge drawing on the black cap to 
pronounce sentence upon a convicted criminal. Al} 
who see Bogle with the black edged papers are aware of 
his errand, and many are the inquiries as he progresses 
with solemn stride, ‘whose funeral?” These questions 
he answers without stopping. His funeral ring is known 
to all the waiters in town, and if they should even be 
carrying up the dessert to table, down it goes upon the 
stairs. Bogle cannot wait, and it is the interest of all 
waiters to keep in his good graces by showing alacrity, 
for promotion to the higher honors of master of ceremo- 
nies or second waiter at routes and balls, can only be 
expected through Bogle’s influence. The invitations 
delivered, our hero is more at leisure, and awaits in pa- 
tience the publie procession, impressing upon all within 
his reach their respective stations—the different degrees 
of sorrow they are to feel—-providing crapes and cake, 
and weepers and wine. The poet must now be heard : 


“ Lover of pomp !—The dead might rise, 
And feast upon himself, his eyes— 
When marshalling the black array, 

To rule the sadness of the Day ; 
Teaching how grief may be genteel, 
How some may sob, and others feel. 
Now see him move, with /ofty tread, 

The long Crape drooping from his Head, 
Lead forth the groups in order meet, 
And range them, grief-wise, in the street-— 
Presiding o’er the solemn show, 

The very Chesterfield of wo! 

Wo to the mourner! who shall stray 

One inch beyond the trim array ; 

Worse still the kinsman who shall move, 
Until the signal voice approve. 

Before his step the town gives way, 
Beggars and Belles confess his sway ; 
Drays, gigs, and hacks, a startled mass, 
Run up to let his cortege pass ! 

And death himself, that ceaseless dun, 
That waits on all, yet waits for none, 
Hears now a greater wailer’s tone, 

And scarcely deems his Life his own.” 


Our author, though he has done justice to Bogle, has 
omitted some of the peculiarities of a Philadelphia fu- 
neral which he might well have pointed his satire at. 
Who has not seen a mourning widow marshalled in the 
street leaning in anguish of soul upon the arm of some 
relative, and waiting on the eold pavement till the ad- 
justment of the whole procession is ready to move? 
We will presume she has been exhausted by a Jong series 
of nursing and sleepless nights, borne down with anguish 
of soul, and yet compelled by the tyrant custom to make 
this public exhibition at the risk of health and of life 


terior of woe. The richer the indidvidual the more 


itself! What greater absurdity could be produced? 
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What delicate female nerves could be expected to bear 
all this? And yet it is tie prescribed, the universal cus- 
tom, except in a few cases where the grave is at a great 
distance or the weather entirely too bad, when carriages 
are provided, and though the same delay occurs, the 
exposure is rendered less appalling. Itis high time this 
relic of barbarism and absurdity should be done away. 
Why should we in America be so punctilious of our 
stations as to require that we should be placed exactly 
in rank at funerals? Will it be believed by the great 
mass of our readers in other places that a@ list is pre- 
pared for the occasion, and the couples who are to 
walk are called out in a loud voice by a menial employ- 
ed for the purpose? We assure them it is true to the 
letter, and till this absurd fashion is done away with, the 
delay—the waiting in the street, cannot be expected to 
be avoided. The parties are perhaps in different rooms 
--some of them in the street perhaps, and while they 
punctiliously assume their stations, everything waits, 
The solemnity of the occasion is destroyed——people go 
to a funeral from various motives—from real sorrow— 
from respect for the deceased or the survivors—from 
necessity—from custom, or because they have been in- 
vited. Why should a front rank be more honorable than 
the rear?—the relatives undoubtedly should walk first, 
but is it a matter of any consequence whether a second 
tousin goes before or after a first? Are the feelings of 
those who walk as mourners affected by the station they 
tssume? And are the sympathies of that immediate 

amily to be respected who, at the solemn time of death 

an observe who walks in this or that station? But 
ho | be done to avoid all this ceremony ard de- 
tention, and risk of health? We anewer let reason 
| govern the actions of those who prescribe—let the rela- 
tives follow the deceased as nature would dictate as 
nearly as they can—let the lists be abolished, and those 
who feel real sorrow will never take offence—those who 
do get miffed are at perfect liberty to do so, and can stay 
away next time. This is a subject on which we feel a 
great concern--we know how strong is habit and cus- 
tom, but we also know that bad habits are better in the 
breach than the observance. Sensible people have long 
viewed the thing in its true light, and have felt Bogle’s 
mock exhibition of Chesterfieldian wo—his “ grief-wise” 
arrangements, as destructive of all solemnity. But we 
must accompany our satirist to other scenes. Bogle has 
faculties for different work. Ice-creams and jelly are 
equally his fields of display, and the poet happily sings: 
Nor less, stupendous man, thy power, 

Ia festal than in funeral hour! 

When gas, and beauty’s splendid rays, 

Set hearts and ball rooms in a blaze, 

Refreshing Bogle, starts sublime, 

An iceberg, in a torrid clime. 

So, sadly social, when we flee 

From milky talk and watery tea, 

To dance by inches in a strait, 
~ Between the side board and the grate, 

Then Bogle, in our weary hours, 

A world of sweets, incessant showers ; 

Till blest relief, from noise and foam, 

The farewell pound cake calls us home. 

On Johnson's sleek and placid mien, 

A quaint and fitful smile is seen— 
O’er Shepherd’s pale romantic face, 
A radiant simper we may trace ; 
But Bogle’s lip and pensive cheek, 
Lugubrious thoughts their sadness speak. 


In church or state, in bower or hall, 

He gives with equal grace to all— 

The wedding cake, the funeral crape, 

The mourning g oves, the festive grape! 

In the same tone,—when crowds disperse, 

Calls Carter’s Hack, or Pewell’s Hearse ; 

As sternly grave, and darkly grim, 

At the quick waltz, or funeral hymn.” 
Johnson, dear reader, is not Dr. Johnson the author of 
the Rambler, though a greater wanderer among the gaie- 
ties of life could hardly be found than he who is thus 
happily introduced. He is aid to Bogle—knows the 
exact contents of people’s stomachs—how much ice- 
cream fifty ladies can consume of a very cold night— 
how much wine the gentlemen will drink, and can hand 
a cup of coffee through a room crowded by both sexes 
when no other human being could gain access. True, 
he sometimes spills an iceberg upon a satin gown, or 
upsets a coffee cup into the lap of a bride—but others 
would do worse, and therefore Johnson is the favored 
man. He is not Johnson the musician either, and when 
once a police reporter had a good case of the same name, 
where a colored Mr. Johnson had beaten his wife, this 
Rambler had to vindicate his character from the asper- 
sion by.a public avowal of his connubial felicity, and is 
now of course looked upon as a very proper man at 
wedding and bridal parties—long may he live in green 
old age, to smile upon the youths just entering upon fe- 
licity, We prefer him at a jollification to even Bogle 
himself, because he sometimes smiles. And who is the 
Shepherd consigned to immortality by the poet? He is 
not the Shepherd of Salisbury plain, nor yet the Shep- 


herd of a flock of sheep, and having told who, he is nat 
a 
we have omy to auu wat ne is urd in importance from 


Pogle as a waiter, and is to be had when a rival party 
has snapped up the two former heroes. 
The closing rhymes of our Horace in Philadelphia are 
not the least attractive ; we dismiss the author by their 
insertion, and will only remark further that if the cur- 
rent belief be true as to the writer, we hope he will give 
us more proofs of his genius—such notes are quite as 
current as Bank bills, and have this advantage over the 
latter—they can be enjoyed by thousands at the same 
time, and are, we have no doubt, the representatives of 
true gold— 

“ Thou social Fabius !—since the day 

When Reme was saved by wise delay, 

None else has found the happy chance, 

By always waiting to advance ! 

Let time, and tide, coquettes so rude, 

Pass on, yet hope to be pursued, 

Thy Nature, Bogle, waits for all ; 

When parties rage, on thee they call ;— 

Who seek’st no office in the State, 

Content, while others push—to wait.” 
Apropos of Bogle—a friend at our elbow who has 
just read the proofs of the foregoing, relates the follow- 
ing amusing anecdote of this celebrated waiter. A cer- 
tain learned society agreed to dine together some time 
since, and as usual drank toasts. Among these was 
“ The memory of Robert Boyle,” the author and philoso- 
pher. The toast being handed to the President, who was 
rather near sighted, he read out in a solemn and stento- 


rian voice,“ The memory of Robert Bogle!” The com- 


pany stared at Robert, who was directly in the rear of 
the reader—Robert turned pale at the unusual compli- 
ment of drinking the memory of a live man, and the 
company enjoyed the joke. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


‘With the present nun:ber of the Artez, the Fifth Volume 


closes. We shall go on, issuing the new volume with an 

increased list of subscribers, many of whom have been 

waiting some time for its commencement. We have pro- 
cured a large number of copper-plate engravings for the 
coming year, many of which are eminently beautiful. The 
expense of getting up these is great; we therefore earnestly 
call on our subscribers to remit the amount for the new vo- 
lume as early as possible. On the punctuality of these 
small matters depends the whole success of our publication. 

(CP Those who are indebted to us for the past, are again 
requested to remit their dues. We have performed our part 
of the contract, and depend on an equal fidelity from them. 

A few copies of the present volume are on hand, and can 
yet be furnished to those who may desire them. 

EEE 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot answer the queries of “Statisticus.” All we 
can say is that the conductor of the periodical alluded 
to reminds us of a certain exhibition of machinery, 
weaving, &c. where the power employed was that of 
dogs! ‘The dog-trot style lasts but a little while—it is 
wonderful that such an animal can move the ma- 


chinery, but people soon get tired of such sights, and 
turn to substantial fabrics which wear well. 


«§. W.” invites our original reportér to continue his la- 
bors—we will answer for him—but * 5, W.” must not 
expect all hands on deck at once. 


We are always pleased to receive ideas, conveyed suita- 
bly toourhand. If we reject some things which the 


that if Nero fiddled while Rome was burning, he was 
not dependent for his bread on the voluntary payment 
of his music by an audience of subscribers. We have 
to follow the dictates of experience, “ Scrutator” 
will not misinterpret us, “ 


What can we say to our over-read;correspondent, Evander? 
He wants more books, having read every thing!! We re- 
member a few lines of the*great poet Milton, and will 
quote them for his especial benefit: 

** Many books, 4 
Wise men have said, are wearisome; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
And what he brings, what need he elsewhere seek’) 
acertain and unsettled stil) remains, 
Deep vers’d in books, and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 
And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge; 
As children gath’ring pebbles on the shore.” 


Cassius is assured that cur segar found his ‘Appeal’ quite in 
flammatory: 


It is hard to part with such friends as “ G. S. A.”——but 
it is a parting, only the more strongly to cement our 
friendship at some future day. Let him continue to 
remember us, 


We regret even so minute a genius as our corre- 
spondent should remain unappeased. Our columns are 
our own, and we protest against dictation, except from 
purely friendly motives and sources. 

Penelope is in love; she must excuse us till she gets out of 
that pleasant frenzy. The lines of Dryden will apply to 
women as well as men:— 

‘* Love is the pleasant frenzy of the mind, 

And frantic men in their mad actions show 

A happiness that none but madmen know. 

*Tis an enchantment, where the reason ’s bound, 
But Paradise is in the enchanted ground.” 


Several communications are on file and shall be duly 
attended to. 


SIXTH VOLUME OF THE ARIEL—1832- 
Embellished with twelve splendid original engravings. 


ON Saturday, the 28th of April next, the First Number of the 

Sixth Volume of the Ariel will be brought out for public inspec- 
lion, and regularly forwarded to subscribers, in a style of neainess 
and beauty surpassed by no periodical in this country. In an- 
nouncing the commencement of a new volume of this popular pe- 
riodidal, the editor acknowledges with pride the extensive patron- 
age which a discerning public hus bestowed on it for five years 
past, and at the same time is determined that no expense or palis 
shall be wanting to make it even superior to what it has been 
heretofore. The improvements to be made in Volume Sixth, are 
numerous and valuable, contributing to enhance the merits of this 
most cheap and entertaining literary miscellany. If it has been 
hitherto considered attractive, fiom the lively variety of iis cen- 
tents, and the beauty of its embellishments—it will now be offered 
with increased claims to patronage, and a sull greater confidence 
in its powers of pleasing. 

The Ariel isa literary journal, issued every other Saturday, on 
a sheet of beautiful paper, folded into sixteen royal octavo pages of 
the largest size, and embellished with twelve beautiful engravings, 
prepired and published at great expense exclusively for the Ariel. 
‘These engravings appear in every second number of the work, un- 
til the whole are published. Among the varied contents of the 
Ariel, will be found the choicest beauties from the standard For. 
eign and American Magazines, the Annuals, &c. with a large fund 
of exeellent original contributions—forming altogether a delightful 
melange of Tales, Sketches, Essays, Poetry, Biography, History, 
Romance, Anecdotes, Enigmas, and other matter which itis im- 
possible here to enumerate. 

During the five years that the Ariel has been established, it has 
been supporied by a list of more than 6000 subscribers, a number 
which is constantly increasing; and to that respectable list of pa- 
trons the Editor confidently appeals for the fidelity with which his 
promises have becn fulfilled. Having at his command the follow- 
ing well known and highly interesting periodicals, the reader is "t 
once enabled to judge of his facilities for making the Ariel valuable 
and entertaining;— Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazinc, Campbell's 
New Mouthly Magazine, Iondon La Belle Assemblee, The Month 
ly Review, The Sporting Magazine, The London Mirror, The Cour 
Journal, Bell's Weekly Mrssenger, The London Magazine, Gentle 
man’s Magazine, all the Annuals, &c. 

From these pure sources of rational entertainment, are draw 
the stores which fill up the Ariel, in addition to interesting item 
of news, events of the times, remarks upon them, and in fact ever 
thiag which can tend to make a literary journal inreresting an~ 
amusing to its readers. Atthe end of the year, the Sisth opr 
will contain 416 pages and 12 engravings— forming a book} \ 
common cucapneers, and pleasing to refer t> t mes. 


In toincrease the Circulation of the Ar 
to enable the editor togo on steadily in improving ils charac 
offers the following 


LITERARY PREMIUMS. 


f.—Anv person who will procure seven subscribers, and} | 
$10, shall receive a copy of the Aricl for himself. j 
If.—Any person who will procure ten subscribers, and rem | 
shall receive a copy ofthe ATLANTIC SOUVENIR for 183 
taining 12 splendid engravings, or the LIFE OF NAPOLE 
two volumes, and a copy of the Ariel. 


IIl.—For twenty subscribers and $30, BYRON’S WORKS 
plete, and the LIFE OF NAPOLEON, both beautifuliy boun ’ 
the Ariel. 

IV.—For twenty-eight subscribers, and the subscription m 
the following valuable works—SHAKSPFARE'S WORKS, 
volumes, with 41 plates; GODMAN’S NATURAL HISTOR 
vols. 100 plates, and the LIFE OF NAPOLEON in two volu 
all beautifully bound, and the Ariel. 

_ Should competitors for the premiums desire any other wor 
lieu of those abovenamed, the editor will cheerfully substitute 6 
of equal value, as may be preferred. 

At least one of the above literary premiums could be gained | 
the reader of this in his own neighborhood, and if his exerti® 
were pushed into the adjacent villages, it is probable he could e 
tle himself to all of them. The offers made by the editor a 
least worth trying for. 

The ahove works are all handsomely bound, are warranted 
fect, and will be delivered free of cost, in Pittsburg, Charle 
New York and Baltimore, or otherwise forwarded as may 
recited; in the latter case at the owner's risk. It is desirable thaf. 
orders for the Ariel should be rcceived before the close of April, th 
the nnmber of copies tu be printed may be correctly ascertained. 


TERMS—THE ARIEL is issued every other Saturday, and 
carefully mailed the day prec: ding, packed it) substantial wra 
pers for ccuntry subscribers, at $1.50 per annum, payab’e invarls 
bly in advance, 


-- 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, 
BY EDMUND MORRIS, 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE SATURDAY BULLETIN, NO. 954 
CHESNUT STREET, UP STAIRS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Price $1.50 yearly—payable in advance. : 
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